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The  Landscape 

If  I  could  weave  in  tapestry 
Or  on  a  canvas  recreate 
The  tremulous,  the  delicate, 

The  subtly  simple  tracery 
Of  what  is  common  raised  to  great 
Perhaps  three  minutes  in  a  year 
By  momentary  solitude 
With  irridescent  colors  hued, 

By  magic  in  the  atmosphere 
Or  through  the  moment  of  a  mood, 

So  that  the  world  might  grandeur  feel 
And  spirit  from  the  scene  distill, 

It  would  see  what  it  never  will ; 

Yet  now  it  counts  my  dream  unreal 
Though  I — I  have  the  vision  still. 

— Louis  R.  Chauvenet. 
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Lewis  Carroll  In  Wonderland 

By  John  C.  Moynihan 


IN  1928,  the  original  manuscript  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland” 
was  auctioned  off  at  $77,000,  effectually  proving  that 
Lewis  Carroll’s  little  book  is  at  last  a  classic.  He  would  have 
been  amazed,  and  a  good  deal  displeased,  at  the  enormous 
sum,  although  it  was  only  a  fitting  climax  to  his  renown. 
Ever  since  1865,  at  any  rate,  people  had  been  talking  about 
“Alice”  and  her  wonderful  creator,  and  when  “Through 
the  Looking  Glass”  and  “Silvie  and  Bruno”  appeared,  they 
were  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  printed.  Yet  few  people 
ever  met  “Lewis  Carroll”  in  the  flesh,  and  they  saw  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  poems  and  stories  he  wrote.  Fittingly 
enough,  he  and  his  nonsense  were  reserved  for  a  succession 
of  quiet  little  girls  with  whom  he  romped  and  joked  like 
an  ideal  grown-up  playmate.  He  loved  little  girls,  and 
opened  his  sensitive  soul  to  them  as  he  did  to  no  one  else; 
he  amused  them,  taught  them,  inspired  them,  and,  best  of 
all,  told  them  the  most  absurd  and  fascinating  stories. 
Something  in  the  character  of  this  merry  young  man  was 
touched  off  by  a  spark  of  genius,  and  today  the  whole  world 
knows  him  and  loves  him. 
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While  all  this  was  going  on,  there  lived  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  a  person  named  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodg- 
son.  He  was  a  retiring  fellow,  quite  reserved,  quite  scholarly, 
and  practically  unknown.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  a  don,  or  fellow,  of  his  college;  and,  during 
his  long  association  with  Oxford,  he  published  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  mathematics,  university 
business,  logic,  and  parliamentary  law.  He  was  Curator 
of  the  Common  Room,  and  mathematical  lecturer,  of  Christ 
Church;  he  photographed  every  luminary  who  visited  Ox¬ 
ford;  he  preached  frequently,  earnestly,  and  successfully, 
and  he  wrote  long  and  dignified  letters  to  the  newspapers. 
It  was  an  exemplary  life,  if  a  dull  one.  It  is  hard  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  C.  L.  Dodgson  and  Lewis  Carroll 
were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Yes,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  Carroll  and 
Dodgson.  Carroll’s  ways  were  winsome,  because  they  were 
good-humored  and  gracious,  in  an  off-hand  way.  Dodgson 
was  inclined  to  be  rather  formal  and  severe,  and  a  bit  too 
prim  to  suit  the  average  taste.  Once,  for  instance,  when 
a  school  paper  treated  George  Washington’s  diary  in  humor¬ 
ous  vein,  he  wrote  a  letter  expressing  his  “surprise  and  re¬ 
gret.”  Again,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “.  .  .  the  favor  I  would 
ask  of  you  is  that  you  will  not  tell  me  any  more  stories, 
such  as  you  did  on  Friday,  of  remarks  which  children  are 
said  to  have  made  on  very  sacred  subjects.”  Another  in¬ 
stance:  when  he  was  having  a  facsimile  edition  made  of 
the  original  manuscript  of  “Alice,”  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  book  photographed  page  by  page.  Dodgson  re¬ 
fused  to  let  the  photographer  touch  the  precious  volume, 
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and  so  was  obliged  to  bring  him  to  Oxford  and  remain  in 
waiting  the  whole  time,  to  turn  over  the  pages  as  they  were 
needed. 

Indeed,  no  process  was  so  long  or  complicated  as  to  try 
his  patience.  He  made  preces  of  the  98,721  letters  he  re¬ 
ceived  between  1861  and  1898,  and  kept  records  of  them 
by  a  system  of  cross-numbering  in  a  series  of  ledgers.  He 
kept  lists  of  his  unanswered  correspondents,  who  generally 
numbered  around  seventy.  He  kept  all  his  papers  in  dozens 
of  large  cardboard  boxes,  and  in  whole  nests  of  pigeon¬ 
holes.  He  made  rough  notes  of  each  day’s  happenings, 
and  wrote  them  up  elaborately  every  few  weeks  in  his  diary. 
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When  he  gave  a  dinner,  he  made  a  diagram  of  the  table  and 
the  position  of  the  guests,  and  he  copied  down  the  menus 
for  his  permanent  records,  so  that  his  friends  would  not 
have  the  same  meal  on  several  successive  occasions.  In 
everything,  he  must  be  precise,  partly  because  he  was 
mathematically  and  logically  inclined,  partly  because  he 
aged  into  a  fussy  old  bachelor. 

Also  in  an  old  bachelor — not  so  old,  you  know,  but 
very  much  settled  down — we  might  expect  eccentricities; 
Dodgson  had  plenty  of  them.  First  was  his  poor  memory, 
to  remedy  which,  he  invented  many  involved  memoriae 
technicae.  One  was  for  dates,  so  that  he  could  remember 
the  year  1492  by  the  couplet, 

“Columbus  sailed  the  world  around, 

Until  America  was  FouND,” 

the  letters  F-N-D  standing  for  the  4-9-2  of  the  date.  He 
scorned  cold  weather,  refusing  to  wear  an  overcoat,  and 
keeping  his  chambers  unheated  and  well-ventilated  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  He  always  wore  a  tall  hat.  He  used  card¬ 
board  squares  for  table^mats,  on  the  grounds  of  economy, 
though  he  spent  freely  in  other  ways.  He  never  accepted 
a  specific  invitation  to  dinner,  but  could  be  persuaded  to 
come  by  a  polite  note  intimating  that  so-and-so  would  be 
“at  home”  at  such  and  such  a  time.  He  slept  rather 
poorly,  and  did  some  of  his  most  constructive  work  in  bed, 
composing  verses,  riddles,  puzzles,  philosophical  proofs,  or 
mathematical  problems  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Finally, 
he  had  an  enormous  hatred  for  autograph  hunters,  and 
either  typed  his  replies  to  unknown  correspondents,  or  had 
a  friend  sign  “Lewis  Carroll”  to  them. 
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Being  very  shy  and  retiring,  he  worked  desperately 
to  keep  himself  out  of  the  public  eye.  “Lewis  Carroll”  was 
a  bugaboo  to  the  scholarly  don;  when  a  letter  came  to  his 
Christ  Church  apartment  addressed  in  that  way,  he  very 
often  wrote  back  that  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll  did  not  live  at 
Oxford,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Dodgson  could  take  care  of  the 
matter,  Once,  indeed,  when  “Alice”  was  mentioned  at  a 
dinner  party,  he  rose  in  extreme  agitation  and  hurried 
from  the  house.  Only  on  rare  occasions  did  he  give  away 
his  photograph,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  he  did  not  want 
people  to  know  “Lewis  Carroll,”  when  they  met  him  on  the 
street.  Because  of  these  efforts,  he  was  able  to  lead  the 
tranquil  life  of  a  recluse;  he  took  long  walks  of  eighteen 
miles,  by  himself  or  with  a  child;  he  wrote  and  studied 
much  in  his  chambers  on  Tom  Quad;  he  never  gave  inter¬ 
views  to  the  papers,  and  never  read  criticisms  of  his  works. 
In  short,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  world-wide  fame  as 
Lewis  Carroll  was  his  cloistered  life  as  C.  L.  Dodgson. 

But,  finding  such  a  difference  between  his  two  egos, 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  ask  why  should  this  be  so,  and  how 
they  both  came  from  a  common  source.  Looking  over  his 
boyhood,  we  can  well  understand  it.  He  was  the  oldest  of 
eleven  children,  and  a  minister’s  son,  which  was  enough  to 
make  him  a  sissy;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  made  him 
gentle  and  bookish,  which  helped  him  to  write  clever  par¬ 
odies  and  sketches  at  an  early  age.  Carroll  and  Dodgson 
were  neck  and  neck  at  this  time;  then  he  went  away  to 
Rugby,  and,  modified  by  the  tradition  of  that  famous  school, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  boys  there,  he  became  more  quiet 
and  reserved;  Dodgson  forged  ahead.  At  Christ  Church, 
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he  found  himself  to  be  in  love  with  mathematics,  and  this, 
coupled  with  his  father’s  record  and  his  father’s  friends, 
set  him  on  the  walled  road  to  being  a  churchman  and 
scholar.  By  this  time  Carroll  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
Dodgson  had  the  field  to  himself.  And  so  it  remained 
through  life;  Dodgson  living  his  academic  life  at  Oxford, 
and  Carroll  only  glimpsed  once  in  a  while,  rowing  up  the 
Cherwell  with  a  boatload  of  little  girls,  or  listening  to  a 
music  box  in  Dodgson’s  library. 

Carroll  might  easily  have  disappeared  forever  at  this 
time.  But  Dodgson,  after  all,  was  only  human;  he  could 
not  be  a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  a  preacher,  and  a  pamph¬ 
leteer,  for  thirteen  hours  a  day  without  some  let-up;  his 
intellect  would  have  soon  burned  out.  Relaxation  was  im¬ 
perative  ;  and,  as  he  was  never  lazy  or  slipshod  in  his  habits, 
that  relaxation  would  not  be  a  respite  from  mental  labor, 
but  its  diversion  into  another  channel.  Hence  we  may 
make  an  equation,  as  he  himself  would  have  done:  need 
of  relaxation  plus  facility  with  rhymes  and  rhythms  plus 
love  of  little  girls  plus  imagination  plus  logical  mind 
equals  Lewis  Carroll’s  nonsense  books.  And  there  they 
were,  Lewis  Carroll  and  Charles  Dodgson,  leading  a  double 
existance. 

The  first  book,  and  the  best,  came  into  being  in  a  very 
casual  way.  He  had  made  friends  with  the  three  little 
daughters  of  Dean  Liddell,  of  Christ  Church,  and,  on  the 
hot  afternoon  of  July  4,  1862,  took  them  for  a  row  up  the 
Cherwell.  When  the  sun  got  too  hot,  they  beached  the  row¬ 
boat,  and  the  three  little  girls  and  the  grave  young  man 
sprawled  out  under  a  haystack.  Clearly,  this  was  an  ideal 
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time  for  a  story,  and  Lewis  Carroll  set  his  imagination 
adrift.  Into  his  wandering  fancy  hopped  a  white  rabbit, 
and — just  like  that — it  hopped  down  the  rabbit-hole,  with 
Carroll  and  the  three  wide-eyed  little  girls  right  after  it. 
Of  course,  the  story  was  not  finished  that  day;  several 
more  quiet  trips  up  the  river  were  required.  Finally,  it 
was  finished,  and,  as  nearly  as  he  could  remember  it,  he 
wrote  it  out  and  gave  it  to  small  Alice  Liddell.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  there  was  an  end  to  the  matter.  Three 
years  later,  however,  he  showed  it  to  George  Macdonald, 
himself  a  writer  of  children’s  stories ;  Macdonald  was  quick 
to  see  its  charm,  and  advised  him  to  publish  it  by  all  means. 
What?  Publish  that  little  ...  he  submitted  it  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  after  much  coaxing,  and  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  was 
a  sensation  overnight. 

Dodgson  was,  naturally,  astonished  at  its  success.  Then 
he  began  to  realize  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  wonderful 
gift,  and  decided  to  continue  writing  his  fancies  for  the 
children  of  the  world.  He  kept  this  fellow  Carroll  in  his 
chambers  on  Tom  Quad,  and  brought  him  out  at  night  to 
write  portions  of  a  sequel  to  “Alice,”  called  “Through  the 
Looking-Glass.”  Meanwhile,  Dodgson  was  very  busy,  writ¬ 
ing  such  books  as  “The  Condensation  of  Determinants”  and 
“Algebraical  Formulae  for  Responsions,”  which  gave  him 
a  fair  reputation  in  the  world  of  mathematics.  The  second 
volume  of  “Alice”  was  very  nearly  as  popular  as  the  first; 
and  so  Carroll-Dodgson  became  a  partnership  that  was  to 
last  their  whole  life. 

“Through  the  Looking-Glass,”  “The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark,”  and  “Sylvie  and  Bruno,”  though  not  as  spontaneous 
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and  vivid  as  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  were  successful  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  conceited  of  authors,  which  Lewis  Car- 
roll  was  not.  The  first  “Alice,”  meanwhile,  was  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages,  including  Chinese;  “Father 
William”  was  turned  into  Arabic,  and  “Jabberwocky”  into 
Latin  elegiacs.  But  popularity,  or  income,  did  not  interest 
Dodgson  in  the  least.  He  stayed  on  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  mathematics.  He  grew  more  precise,  more 
formal  and  retiring  as  the  years  passed,  yet  he  could  still 
become  Carroll  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  has  died  long 
since,  and  by  now,  perhaps,  like  the  Cheshire  Cat  of  “Alice 
in  Wonderland,”  the  figure  of  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson 
has  almost  faded  away  to  nothingness,  while  the  boyish 
grin  of  Lewis  Carroll  alone  remains. 


Quintain 


Time  sheathes 

His  claws  in  youth.  .  .  . 

He  cuts  the  aged  face 

With  wrinkles  .  .  .  but  He  only  pains 

The  heart. 

— R.  F.  B. 
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The  Wee  People 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

IT  isn’t  much  more  than  a  year  now  before  the  next  census, 
and  I  think  it’s  high  time  the  government  agents  were 
tipped  off  that  they  have  a  big  job  on  their  hands.  If  they 
think  they  can  count  about  130,000,000  visible  pates  and 
be  done  with  it,  they  have  another  think  coming.  There’s 
easily  twice  that  number  of  invisible  Americans,  who  have 
never  been  counted  before  because  they  have  arrived  here 
during  the  past  decade.  Page !  Some  headache  powders  for 
the  Census  Bureau! 

Considering  the  secluded  lives  they  otherwise  live,  the 
strange  thing  about  these  invisible  Americans  is  that  they 
are  always  breaking  into  print.  When  does  a  week  pass 
without  a  newspaper  poll,  proving  that  58%  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  believes  that  the  United  States  should  boycott  Siam, 
or  that  90.4%  favor  strawberry  shortcake  over  upswept 
hair,  or  that  “Ferdinand”  is  our  favorite  waltz?  Were  you 
ever  questioned  for  one  of  these  polls?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
body  who  ever  was?  Of  course  not.  These  leprechaums, 
these  sprites,  these  goblins,  these  invisible  Americans  are 
the  ones  who  vote  in  the  polls. 

We  are,  it  is  rather  obvious,  totally  surrounded  by  our 
elfin  compatriots  of  the  straw  ballot.  We  know  from  the 
polls  that  some  of  them  are  New  Englanders,  some  rate  as 
“American  Youth”;  there  are  some  even  on  the  W.P.A. 
When  it  is  an  opinion  on  old-age  pensions  we  may  be  sure 
of  votes  from  banshees  of  all  age  groups — seventy-year- 
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olds,  five-year-olds,  and  women  over  sixteen.  The  farmer, 
miner,  and  motorman  elves  come  out  in  force  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  C.I.O.  Some  of  the  pollees  are  listed  as  col¬ 
legians,  voting  to  prove  that  the  average  college  pixie  paid 
$4.37  for  his  hat  (those  pre-war  prices  were  high) .  But  we 
never  see  one  of  them. 

I  used  to  suspect  that  many  of  our  sample  voters  were 
languishing  in  Alcatraz,  for  they  have  never  been  known 
to  pay  income  taxes  though  their  wealth  is  immeasurable. 
But  it  seems  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  hasn’t 
caught  up  with  them  either.  When  they  finally  are  in¬ 
dicted,  it  will  be  a  great  haul.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  poll  with¬ 
out  opinions  from  spirits  in  the  upper  income  brackets. 
Their  total  income  tax  should  pay  off  the  national  debt, 
finance  another  European  war,  and  buy  the  President  a 
couple  of  seats  on  the  fifty  at  the  Notre  Dame- Army  game. 
Now  that  I  think  of  it,  they  might  even  fight  the  next  war. 

But  all  of  this  isn’t  very  helpful  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
It’s  all  very  well  to  know  that  some  unnamed  citizen  in  age 
30-50,  earns  under  $35  a  week,  and  believes  that  if  Jesse 
James  had  never  built  the  Suez  Canal,  we  wouldn’t  have 
these  Mediterranean  crises ;  but  this  barely  whets  a  census- 
taker’s  appetite.  He  can’t  sleep  nights  if  he  doesn’t  unearth 
every  family  skeleton  that  the  W.P. A.  house-to-housers  have 
missed  in  the  last  six  years.  Your  favorite  nigger-pool 
number  is  as  essential  to  his  report  as  the  true  story  of  your 
Uncle  Jake’s  demise.  200,000,000  invisible  Americans  will 
drive  him  crazy. 

Well,  all  I  can  do  is  refer  him  to  a  fellow  named  Gallup. 
Mr.  Gallup  is  a  marvel.  We  thought  Hollywood  pretty 
wonderful  when  they  gave  us  one  invisible  man. 
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El  Greco 

By  Francis  X.  Smith 


THE  first  thing  a  student  or  collector  of  art  does  on 
hearing  the  name  of  a  strange  artist  is  to  attempt  to 
link  or  attach  his  work  with  the  national  art  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  country.  Until  he  is  able  to  do  this  his  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  that  artist  is  to  a  certain  extent  in¬ 
secure,  disconnected,  and  incidental.  Of  course  I  realize 
that  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  learned  scholar  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  underlying  philosophies  in  the  history  of  art  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  beautiful  canvas,  but  mere  surface  appreciation 
leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

There  is  not  great  difference  between  understanding 
a  painting  and  appreciating  one.  Personally,  I  think  that 
anyone  who  understands  a  painting  is  on  his  way  to  a 
thorough  appreciation;  but  everyone  who  derives  a  certain 
amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  a  painting  does  not  necessarily 
understand  it.  One  might  appreciate  a  work  of  that  ob¬ 
scure  but  great  painter  Sassetta  of  the  quatrocento,  but 
unless  that  appreciation  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  cultural  phases  of  that  period,  together  with  an 
understanding  of  the  true  Latin  spirit,  it  is  apt  to  be  weak 
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and  temporary  and,  I  might  add  once  again  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  insecure,  disconnected,  and  incidental. 

Form — tradition  and  spiritual  point  of  view  in  art — 
though  it  might  seem  insignificant  at  first,  is  very  important. 
If  an  artist  is  not  true  to  his  sectional  traditions  and  spirit 
he  is  not  true  to  himself  nor  to  his  patrons.  “One  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon.”  Every  artist  is  born  with  one 
philosophy  of  life  and  one  national  spirit.  If  he  retains 
those  feelings,  at  least  he  is  still  on  the  road  to  greatness; 
if  he  tries  to  change  them  he  is  spelling  his  own  downfall 
and  at  best  he  is  only  mediocre.  The  art  of  Germany  flour¬ 
ished  until  it  turned  to  the  Italians  for  inspiration  and  new 
ideals.  Then  it  fell. 

Domenico  Theotocopuli,  or  El  Greco,  as  he  is  more 
poularly  known,  was  a  Cretan,  who  very  early  in  his  life 
went  to  Spain  where  he  remained.  His  work  is  strongly 
Spanish  in  emotion,  philosophy  of  life,  and  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  One  cannot  even  conceive  of  any  of  his  faces  in  a 
canvas  of  any  other  country.  It  would  look  as  ridiculous 
as  the  freakish  animal  that  Horace  describes  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  “Ars  Poetica.”  If  he  hadn’t  been  as  truly 
Spanish  in  feeling  it  is  certain  that  he  would  never  have 
been  so  successful. 

In  a  sense  El  Greco  was  a  radical.  So  also  was  George 
Washington.  But  are  we  to  praise  or  criticize  him  for  it? 
If  he  achieved  the  aim  of  an  artist  then  we  are  certainly  to 
praise  him  all  the  more  for  it.  Genius  consists  in  drawing 
away  from  the  conventional  method  of  doing  things  and 
working  in  a  new  and  original  style.  The  difference  between 
the  genius  and  the  fool  is  that  the  genius  will  succeed  and 
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the  fool  will  be  laughed  at.  Today,  El  Greco  is  universally 
worshipped  even  though  at  times  he  has  been  very  stupidly 
charged  with  an  inability  to  draw  accurately.  With  his 
turbulent,  swirling  planes,  he  sought  to  attain  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  subject.  His  muscu¬ 
lar,  elongated,  sensitive  figures  suggested  poverty,  love, 
magnificence,  and  holiness  in  all  their  intensities. 

El  Greco’s  “Fray  Felix  Hortensio  Palavicino”  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  presents  to  us  a  young,  intel¬ 
lectual,  very  soulful  monk  seated  in  a  straight-backed  leath¬ 
er  chair  holding  a  large  book.  Long  after  leaving  the  gallery 
one  remembers  his  burning  eyes  in  those  thin  delicately 
wrought  features.  His  calm  brow  betokens  only  the  most 
holy  virtue  and  deep  understanding.  The  hands  which  rest 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair  are  as  expressive  of  the  character 
of  the  sitter  as  are  the  features.  Slender,  sensitive,  and 
softly  tinted,  the  hands  seem  to  pulsate  through  the  flesh 
and  bone.  The  sheer  artistry  of  the  canvas  is  noted  in  the 
broad  firm  strokes  of  the  brush.  His  talent  does  not  call 
for  the  detailed  care  seen  in  the  works  of  Ingres  or  Holbein. 
He  is  more  like  that  wizard  of  the  brush,  Velasquez,  who 
with  one  or  two  strokes  of  his  brush  represents  the  mass, 
shadows,  and  translucency  of  a  child’s  chin. 

His  “Agony  in  the  Garden,”  a  canvas  owned  by  Arthur 
Sachs  of  New  York,  but  temporarily  loaned  to  the  Fogg 
Museum  is  probably  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his  work 
in  Boston.  Its  striking  colors  and  broad,  bold,  highly  imag¬ 
inative  planes  are  electrifying  when  seen  for  the  first  time. 
Its  overpowering  conception,  its  wonderful  beauty  of  move¬ 
ment  and  color,  its  deep  religious  feeling  serve  as  a  perfect 
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introduction  to  this  artist.  It  epitomizes  all  his  true  char¬ 
acteristics. 

The  central  figure,  of  course,  is  that  of  Our  Lord.  Very 
tall,  he  turns  his  pious,  strongly  Spanish  face  heaven-ward 
while  his  meaningful  hands  are  held  slightly  forward  from 
his  sides  in  humble  supplication.  His  very  voluminous, 
long  red  garment,  falling  in  folds,  does  not  completely  hide 
the  figure  underneath,  and  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  it  constitutes  the  only  red  in  the  composition. 
The  blue  cloth  on  which  Christ  is  kneeling  admirably  sets 
off  the  red  of  the  garment,  and  its  full  richness  and  rising 
planes  serve  as  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  subject. 
The  inclination  of  the  slightly  bowed  body  towards  the 
left  contributes  to  the  holiness  and  profound  emotion  of 
the  occasion. 

To  the  left  of  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  the  three  disciples 
are  perfectly  and  completely  enclosed  in  a  whirling  blue 
oval  that  springs  from  the  edge  of  the  blue  cloth.  Within 
this  oval  we  have  another  movement  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  figures  of  the  disciples  generating  the  rhythm. 
The  figure  in  the  center  starts  the  circle  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  inclining  to  the  left  in  a  stooped  posture.  The 
right  arm  and  head  of  the  left  figure  continues  the  motive 
and  his  curving,  flowing  wrap  carries  the  eye  downwards  to 
the  one  on  the  right,  whose  billowing  garment  with  its 
sharply  rising  rhythmical  lines  carries  the  eye  upwards 
until  it  reaches  his  right  elbow  where  it  ends.  Each  of  the 
disciples  is  given  a  distinct  and  very  interesting  pose  which 
shows  how  consummate  was  the  apparent  freedom  of  El 
Greco. 
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Though  I  have  no  authority  for  it,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  El  Greco  must  have  seen  the  work  of  the  Venetian 
Tirtorretto  whose  work  is  built  upon  this  same  striking  con¬ 
ception  of  movement,  notably  in  his  “The  Last  Supper.” 
This  group  of  three  disciples  and  particularly  the  center 
figure,  apart  from  its  boldness  of  draughtsmanship  and 
radicality  of  conception,  could  easily  have  been  done  by  the 
Venetian  master.  The  hands  in  El  Greco’s  St.  Paul  have 
the  same  freedom  of  movement,  the  same  rounded  rhythmic¬ 
al  curves  that  seem  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  Tintorretto’s 
work. 

But  to  return  to  the  “Agony  in  the  Garden.”  In  the 
upper  left  of  the  picture  we  see  the  figure  of  an  angel  out¬ 
lined  by  a  brilliant  cloud,  thus  making  her  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist  the  second  figure  of  importance  in  the  composition. 
The  angel,  as  you  know,  came  from  God  to  bring  strength 
to  Our  Lord  in  his  suffering,  but  except  for  the  wings  she 
has  all  the  appearances  of  a  fully  clothed  human  being.  To 
offset  the  prominence  of  this  figure  and  to  balance  the  com¬ 
position  properly  the  artist  had  to  build  swirling  clouds 
around  a  brilliant  moon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canvas. 

The  first  figure  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture 
(Judas  leading  the  soldiers  of  Our  Lord)  shows  us  how 
rhythmical  and  beautifully  balanced  El  Greco  can  be  even 
in  the  smallest  scale  and  paucity  of  line.  The  man  undoub- 
edly  has  his  feet  on  the  ground  yet  he  seems  to  float  in  the 
air.  Though  this  figure  is  relatively  small  in  proportion  to 
the  others  since  he  is  further  away  he  certainly  commands 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  onlooker. 

The  rock  that  forms  the  background  of  the  picture 
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shows  us  El  Greco’s  disinterest  in  mere  extension  surfaces. 
He  sought  to  represent  mass,  feeling,  and  strength.  To 
promote  these  conceptions  he  subordinated  the  detail  to  the 
principal  motive.  But  the  main  theme  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  composition.  Therefore,  the  theme  is  vastly  more 
important  than  the  detail  which  ought  to  conform  to  the 
theme.  In  El  Greco  the  details  contribute  to  the  motive — 
not  the  motive  to  the  detail. 

An  excellent  example  of  my  point  is  his  “View  of 
Toledo.”  Here  we  have  a  very  restless,  stormy  sky  over¬ 
hanging  a  whitened,  ghost-like  city  that  is  situated  in  a 
dark,  hilly  countryside.  The  only  relief  from  the  dreariness 
is  the  greenness  of  the  landscape  in  the  foreground.  Cer¬ 
tainly  those  buildings  were  not  so  whitened,  the  country¬ 
side  was  not  so  lurid,  the  sky  couldn’t  have  been  so  violent, 
nor  the  rocks  in  the  ravine  so  white.  But  could  one  paint 
a  more  powerful,  more  impressive  scene?  And  after  all 
that  is  the  aim  of  the  artist,  to  impress  one.  El  Greco,  a 
thorough  Spaniard  looked  at  it  spiritually  and  like  a  great 
artist  he  visualized  its  spirit — a  visualization  that  was  the 
result  of  long  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  emotions  of 
the  passionate  people  who  inhabited  the  city.  The  horizon 
is  deep  black — as  mysterious  and  unpredictable  as  the  lives 
of  those  it  threatened.  The  buildings  stand  like  whitened 
corpses  suggestive  of  the  irony  and  futility  of  life  and 
the  agelessness  of  man.  El  Greco  had  an  idea,  an  idea  of 
a  Spaniard  in  Spain.  He  painted  it  and  he  will  never  die. 
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The  Red  Ledger 

By  Joseph  Vinburg 

JACKIE  SQUIRES  was  dusting  off  the  shelves  of  books 
in  Mr.  Rigg’s  office  until  late  Monday  afternoon.  He  had 
laughed  at  the  Deacon’s  hat  coming  out  of  church  Sunday 
and  had  received  a  good  thrashing  for  it.  Mr.  Riggs  always 
gave  him  a  good  thrashing  when  he  did  anything  wrong 
and  made  him  work  on  the  books.  Jackie  didn’t  like  the 
thrashing  very  well  but  he  could  stand  it  better  lately,  in 
fact  he  was  getting  so  he  almost  enjoyed  it  because  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  made  to  dust  off  the  gray  old  volumes 
in  the  musty,  red-carpeted  office.  He  really  didn’t  dust  off 
many  of  them  because  Mr.  Riggs  never  looked  to  see 
whether  he  did  or  not.  Mostly  he  just  took  down  the  newest 
ones  and  looked  through  their  pages,  reading  the  names  of 
far-away  places  and  the  ships  which  came  into  port  with 
their  gnarled  looking  sailors  and  their  mysterious  cargoes. 
Jackie  liked  books  but  even  better  than  that  he  liked  ships. 
He  liked  their  smell,  the  way  they  swayed  on  the  tide,  the 
big  white  wings  that  brought  them  riding  over  the  horizon 
into  port  and  best  of  all  he  liked  the  stories  the  old  salts 
told  in  the  Tavern  run  by  Mr.  Riggs. 

Late  Monday  afternoon  Jackie  put  down  his  duster  and 
climbed  up  on  the  well-worn  seat  behind  the  giant  desk. 
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He  blew  away  a  speck  or  two  of  dust  and  put  both  his  arms 
in  front  of  him  on  the  ink-stained  blotter.  He  lowered  his 
head  till  his  chin  rested  on  his  arms  and  then  he  gazed  into 
the  square  ink  bottle  which  held  the  black  pens.  It  was  a 
big  ship  to  Jackie  and  the  pens  were  the  masts  reaching  up 
above  the  water.  He  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  one  of 
the  masts  away  and  rolled  it  across  the  desk  a  few  times. 
It  fell  off  on  the  floor.  He  jumped  down  to  pick  it  up  and 
when  he  did  he  felt  the  boards  give  a  little  with  his  weight. 
Curiosity  always  got  the  best  of  Jackie  so  he  lifted  up  the 
red  carpet  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  boards  that  might 
be  loose.  At  first  he  couldn’t  see  anything  but  when  he 
shaded  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  the  window  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  protruding  nail.  He  reached  his  hand  under 
the  dirty  old  rug  and  pinched  the  nail  with  his  fingers,  it 
moved,  and  the  board  moved  with  it.  He  pulled  a  little 
harder  and  the  board  started  to  come  up  with  hardly  any 
effort.  Jackie  pushed  the  carpet  back  and  lifted  the  board 
all  the  way  out.  He  held  it  up  in  the  light  to  see  if  there 
were  any  more  nails  loose  in  it  but  there  were  none.  He 
would  have  to  fix  that  he  thought  as  he  placed  one  end  of 
the  board  back.  He  was  just  going  to  let  the  other  end  drop 
when  his  sharp  eyes  caught  sight  of  something  glittering 
like  gold.  He  reached  his  hand  into  the  hole  and  pulled  out 
a  red  book.  On  the  cover  of  the  book  was  the  word 
“Ledger,”  printed  in  gold  letters.  He  climbed  back  up  into 
the  large  chair  and  spread  the  record  out  before  him  on  the 
desk.  Jackie  loved  to  look  at  figures  and  read  the  names  of 
mysterious  ships. 

Tuesday  night  was  very  warm  and  up  in  the  attic 
where  Jackie  slept  a  mouse  could  have  blown  up  a  gale. 
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Outside,  the  moon  shed  a  sickly  yellow  light  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses  and  let  its  honey-like  glow  drip  across  the  bay. 
Its  beams  rode  up  and  down  like  oil  on  the  long  rolling  swells 
and  they  eddyed  and  made  little  whirlpools  around  the 
slackening  hawser  and  slimy  sides  of  a  brig  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  bay.  Jackie  pulled  his  bed  over  to  the  window 
to  get  a  little  bit  of  air  and  then  he  lay  looking  out  with  his 
head  propped  against  the  headboard.  He  gazed  out  on  the 
beautiful  sight  for  a  long  time  just  thinking  of  the  time 
when  he  too  might  disappear  over  that  same  horizon.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  knew  he  wanted  to  be  out  there  on  that  ship  to¬ 
night  and  smell  its  salty  odors,  and  feel  the  way  it  swayed 
on  the  tide  and  examine  those  big  white  wings  that  brought 
it  all  over  the  world.  Jackie  had  climbed  down  the  rain- 
spout  many  times. 

Bare  feet  don’t  make  a  sound  on  ground,  stone  or  wood 
and  Jackie  knew  lots  of  ways  to  get  down  to  his  favorite 
haunt,  the  wharf,  without  anyone  seeing  him.  He  also  knew 
where  Billy  Johnson’s  father  kept  his  row-boat  tied  up.  He 
and  Billy  had  taken  it  out  lots  of  times  when  no  one  had 
been  using  it.  He  stepped  into  the  side  of  the  old  skiff  and 
it  rocked  with  his  weight.  Sticky  ripples  rolled  away  from 
its  side  and  lapped  at  the  mossy  rocks  of  the  dock.  Jackie 
sat  down  and  pushed  away  from  the  shadow  of  the  wharf. 
He  put  the  oars  into  the  locks  and  started  to  pull  with  lusty 
strokes  straight  for  the  silhouetted  shape  which  lay  so  still 
on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water.  He  was  afraid  some 
late  visitor  of  the  docks  would  see  him  but  that  fear  was 
quickly  dispelled  as  a  low-hanging  mist  began  to  shadow 
the  face  of  the  moon. 

Things  look  much  nearer  on  water  than  they  do  on 
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land  and  Jackie  was  beginning  to  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  was  going  to  be  able  to  make  the  ship  before  the  light 
of  the  moon  was  completely  blotted  out  by  the  dark  cloud 
which  was  growing  more  ominous  looking  every  minute.  In¬ 
termittently  he  noticed  little  flickerings  of  light  dance  along 
the  horizon,  but  the  oars  and  the  splashing  of  the  water 
made  too  much  noise  for  him  to  hear  the  low  rumbling.  It 
was  just  as  well  that  he  didn’t  hear  it,  however,  because  he 
was  already  beginning  to  be  frightened  by  the  brisk  wind 
which  had  sprung  up  suddenly.  The  more  he  tugged  on  the 
oars,  the  more  they  seemed  to  be  forced  back  by  the  swell 
and  the  wind.  He  was  starting  to  sob  dryly  in  his  throat 
and  cry  despairingly  at  the  spray  when  a  dark  shadow 
slowly  drifted  over  the  bow  of  his  boat.  He  heard  the  sound 
of  water  spinning  and  sucking  around  the  keel  of  a  ship  and 
when  he  turned  around  to  look  where  he  was  going,  there 
it  was  bigger  and  blacker  than  anything  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  before.  He  saw  a  light  shining  through  the  mist 
and  suddenly  a  voice  sang  out,  “Go  back  and  get  your 
slicker,  Sam,  we’re  in  for  a  bit  of  a  blow.”  Then  a  door 
slammed  on  board  the  ship  and  the  light  went  out. 

When  the  man  on  watch  had  gotten  over  the  shock  of 
seeing  a  young  lad  climb  over  the  prow  of  the  ship  on  the 
hawser,  he  had  taken  him  down  below  where  the  captain 
and  the  rest  could  examine  him  closer  and  find  out  where 
he  had  come  from.  Jackie  was  very  content  when  he  heard 
their  decision  to  leave  him  on  board  for  the  night  and  take 
him  to  shore  in  the  morning.  At  last  he  was  on  a  real  ship 
and  in  the  midst  of  real  sailors,  although  he  did  have  to 
admit  that  they  were  a  hard  looking  lot,  in  fact  they  were 
much  tougher  looking  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  down  on 
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the  quay.  He  let  that  go  however  and  lay  down  on  the  bunk 
where  they  had  told  him  to  go. 

Finally  all  the  men  went  out  except  two,  who  were  left 
sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table  in  the  cabin.  Open  be¬ 
fore  them  was  a  book  much  like  the  one  Jackie  had  seen 
in  Mr.  Rigg’s  office  the  day  before.  In  gold  letters  on  the 
front  were  printed  the  words  “Sea  Rock,  Merchantman.” 
They  struck  a  sympathetic  note  in  the  sleepy  head  of  Jackie 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  He  had  seen  that 
very  name  in  Mr.  Rigg’s  book  yesterday.  He  listened  more 
closely  now  to  what  the  two  men  were  saying. 

One  of  the  men  was  leaning  across  the  table  and  the 
light  from  the  swinging  lamp  cast  a  shadow  on  his  face  so 
that  Jackie  could  not  see  it.  “Bartow,”  he  was  whispering 
in  a  soft  voice,  “I’m  not  so  sure  about  Riggs.”  Jackie’s 
eyes  popped.  “I  think  he’s  doing  us  out  of  something.  In 
the  first  place  this  sugar  and  molasses  we  got  on  board 
isn’t  as  high  priced  as  he  says  it  is.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  this  little  cargo — I  tell  you  he’s  holding  out  on  us.  And 
another  thing,  I  don’t  think  he  paid  the  revenue  man  any 
eight  hundred  dollars  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.”  Jackie 
landed  on  the  floor. 

“Somebody  shot  Skinny’s  fa - I  mean  the  revenue 

man  Saturday  night.”  Both  men  jumped  from  their  seats 
and  stared  at  the  boy.  “And  Mr.  Riggs  only  paid  nine  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  molasses.  I  saw  it  in  a  little  red  book 
he  keeps  under  the  floor.”  Jackie  went  home  just  as  the 
dawn  was  breaking  through  the  storm.  Two  tight  lipped 
men  were  rowing  the  boat. 

Up  in  Jackie’s  room  the  bed  was  just  as  it  had  been 
the  night  before  but  he  wasn’t  lying  down  now,  he  was  sit- 
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ting  on  the  edge  of  it  watching  a  large  black  brig  put  out 
to  sea.  A  good  stiff  breeze  was  coming  in  the  window  and 
the  way  it  ruffled  the  curtain  reminded  him  of  the  way  it 
made  little  white  ruffles  on  the  tops  of  the  waves  as  they 
splashed  into  each  other  and  ran  merrily  along  the  side  of 
the  ship’s  dark  hull.  The  morning  sun  was  glinting  on  the 
tops  of  every  one  and  the  shadow  of  the  ship  did  a  funny 
little  cake-walk  as  it  bounced  about  from  peak  to  valley. 
The  sun  also  gleamed  on  the  great  white  wings  of  the  ship 
as  she  ran  before  the  stiff  blow.  Each  and  every  one  of 
them  was  filled  to  capacity  and  fluttering  as  a  great  white 
sheet  would  do  on  the  back  line.  All  the  cross-trees  and 
halyards  were  straining  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  wind, 
all  except  one  and  it  had  no  sail  on  it.  Instead  of  a  sail 
bellowing  in  the  wind,  something  black  and  heavy  was  hang¬ 
ing  and  being  jerked  violently  by  the  swells  and  blow.  It 
was  too  far  out  for  Jackie  to  see  exactly  what  it  was  and 
you  and  I  don’t  know,  but  it’s  my  humble  guess  that  it 
was  Mr.  Riggs. 


Quintain 

Snow  melts, 

Rains  slash  their  song 

Across  the  sky.  .  .  .  Why  must 

Spring  weep  when  She  brings  seed  and  Life, 

Not  Death? 


— R.  F.  B. 
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Cloistered 

Oh  saintly  maid  who  in  seclusion  dwells, 

Far  from  this  world  removed,  far  from  the  light 
Of  busy  streets  and  stately  citadels, 

That  stand  like  you  alone  in  darkest  night : 

A  drift  of  virgin  snow  upon  a  knoll, 

Which  lies  there  free,  untrampled  on  by  feet, 

Is  likened  to  the  pureness  of  your  soul. 

Or,  as  the  asphodel  with  fragrance  sweet, 

That  gently  bows  its  head  at  close  of  day; 

Your  heart  with  love  for  Him  is  so  replete, 

That  you  do  naught  but  worship,  sing,  and  pray 

For  sinners  such  as  I  who  little  heed 

The  task  for  which  God  gave  us  this  short  stay. 

The  rich,  the  poor  regardless  of  their  creed, 

Should  pause  a  while  from  their  incessant  play; 

Forget  ephemeral  pleasures  indiscreet, 

And  thank  you  for  your  prayers,  a  kindly  thought, 
Which  aid  us  o’er  the  roaring  stream  of  life ; 

Together  with  the  grace  from  Jesus  wrought 
We  may  emerge  victorious  in  the  strife. 

— John  R.  Ambrogne. 
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Good  Work 

Congratulations  are  due  The  Committee 
to  Keep  the  Spanish  Embargo,  which  so 
completely  squelched  the  attack  on  our 
neutrality  law.  The  utter  collapse  of  the 
Loyalist  eggshell,  of  course,  was  the  final 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  et  al.  But  the  movement 
had  already  been  defeated.  Washington 
correspondents  agree  that  Congressmen 
considered  the  issue  a  bit  too  dangerous 
politically  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
messages  poured  in  on  them  demanding 
the  retention  of  the  embargo. 

The  Leftist  plan  of  attack  on  the 
Neutrality  Law  may  be  interesting,  even 
as  a  post  mortem.  The  STYLUS  has 
in  its  possession  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  the  lobby.  Excerpts: 
"The  universal  condemnation  of  Adolph 
Hitler  is  a  condemnation  of  Francisco 
Franco,  since  they  are  made  from  the 
same  cloth.  The  Jewish  people,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  must  be  made  to  see  that  the 
most  immediate  and  effective  answer  we 
can  make  to  Hitler  barbarities  is  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  Embargo.' 

"Plans  are  under  way  for  a  mass  peti¬ 
tion,  with  a  goal  of  at  least  a  million 
signatures.  Every  national  organization 
and  local  will  be  asked  to  push  this  peti¬ 
tion  with  utmost  energy — the  petition 
to  be  presented  in  January." 

"Thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams 
have  been  sent  to  Washington — "  "200 
lawyers  from  ten  states  met  in  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lawyers’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  American  Relations  with  Spain." 

The  instructions  go  on  with  ten  fur¬ 
ther  things  to  do,  from  giving  dinners  to 
Congressmen  to  sending  propaganda 
Christmas  cards  to  the  President.  The 
whole  is  signed  by:  The  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy;  The  Friends 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade;  The 
American  Relations  with  Spain ;  The  Med¬ 
ical  Bureau  and  North  American  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 

The  greatest  credit  must  therefore  be 
given  to  our  Committee  for  its  successful 
resistance  to  such  pressure.  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  strength  may  now  be  turned  to 
obtaining  American  recognition  for  the 
only  government  to  be  found  in  Spain 
today. 
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Our  New  Foreign  Policy 

It  seems  probable  that  Walter  Lippman 
has  thrown  some  light  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  foreign  policy  with  his  peace  for¬ 
mula.  According  to  Lippman,  England 
plus  France  vs.  Germany  plus  Italy  equals 
Peace;  England  plus  France  vs.  Germany 
plus  Italy  plus  Japan  equals  War;  Eng¬ 
land  plus  France  plus  United  States  plus 
Russia  vs.  Germany  plus  Italy  plus  Japan 
equals  Peace.  Russia  will  automatically, 
he  thinks,  fall  into  the  Democratic  lineup 
if  that  combination  is  strong.  Thus  if 
Japan  joins  Italy  and  Germany,  the  United 
States  holds  the  balance  of  power.  We 
can  prevent  war  by  aiding  England  and 
France  or  cause  war  by  refusing  aid. 

Some  such  theory  must  be  held  by  the 
Administration.  There  is  no  other  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  sale  of  our  military  secrets 
to  France,  a  scandal  which  broke  wide 
open  when  "Smithin,  a  mechanic”  crawled 
from  the  wreck  of  a  new  Douglas  and 
was  identified  as  Captain  Chemlidin  of 
the  French  Army.  It  has  since  been  ad¬ 
mittedly  openly  that  the  President,  over¬ 
ruling  Army  and  Navy  advice,  has  in¬ 
sisted  on  aiding  France  in  a  military  way. 

Of  necessity  conjecture  about  the 


Movie  Menace 

Hollywood,  once  content  with  "Stu¬ 
pendous!”  and  "Supercolossal !”  now 
brings  us  the  ultimate  in  movie  superla¬ 
tives.  It  has  just  been  announced  that 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs”  has 
never  once  been  presented  on  a  Bank 
Nite,  a  Set-of-Dishes  Nite,  a  Screeno 
Nite,  or  a  Gift  Nite. 

If  this  is  true — and  it  is  probably  only 
Nazi  propaganda — it  reveals  an  alarming 
state  of  affairs.  As  it  is  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  spend  four  nights  a  week  at 
"Renfrew”  or  "Secrets  of  a  Typist,”  or 
"D.  A.’s  Office”;  if  they’re  going  to  give 
us  pictures  worth  seeing,  besides — well, 
after  all,  there  are  limits.  If  we  find  it 
necessary,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  urge 
drastic  legislation  curbing  any  such  trend. 
Hollywood  must  consider  our  rights. 


chances  of  war  must  be  almost  pure  theory 
at  present.  However,  this  particular 
"peace  formula”  theory  fails  to  impress 
us  as  a  remarkably  safe  policy  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  based  on  the  old 
European  balance-of-power  idea,  which 
makes  of  the  world  two  armed  camps 
each  eagerly  awaiting  some  slip,  some 
indication  of  weakness,  to  pounce  upon 
the  other.  Thus  at  best,  Lippman’s — and 
the  Administration’s  —  policy  will  lead 
only  to  a  state  of  armed  tension  which 
can  hardly  be  termed  peace. 

And  what  if  the  balance  shifts?  We 
shall  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  war  to 
save  European  democracy — knowing  full 
well  that  at  the  moment  war  is  declared 
we  lose  our  own  democracy  and  become 
a  dictatorship. 

Nor  have  we  just  cause  to  trust  France 
with  our  military  secrets.  France  has  no 
great  love  for  Uncle  Shylock.  As  soon  as 
we  lose  our  usefulness  to  France,  we  shall 
be  handed  a  double-cross; — in  a  smooth 
diplomatic  manner,  of  course.  To  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  our  arms  will  not  be  used 
against  the  United  States,  we  must  keep 
them  to  ourselves. 


Return  Of  The  Superpatriot 

We  used  to  get  a  hearty  laugh  as 
we  read  of  the  superpatriots  during  the 
World  War,  when  sauerkraut  became 
"liberty  kraut,”  and  the  dashchund  was 
a  very  unpopular  dog.  But  we  became 
suddenly  serious  when  we  realized  the 
effect  of  this  fanaticism  on  American  art, 
depriving  Boston,  for  example,  of  the  best 
symphony  conductor  it  ever  had,  simply 
because  he  was  German. 

Only  a  year  or  two  ago  we  were  split¬ 
ting  our  sides  at  Hitler’s  antics,  and  say¬ 
ing  "If  only  dictators  had  a  sense  of 
humor!”  when  he  was  carefully  determin¬ 
ing  the  value  of  books  by  the  percentage 
of  Jewish  blood  in  their  authors,  and  was 
banning  Mendelsohn’s  wedding  march 
from  his  country.  Yet  we  realized  that 
a  nation  was  being  robbed  of  its  cultural 
wealth,  for  art  and  music  know  no  race 
distinctions.  It  was  saddening  that  poli¬ 
tics  should  undertake  to  judge  beauty. 

And  now  fanaticism  has  returned  to 
America.  Because  Hitler  is  an  unpleasant 
character,  a  public  library  in  Long  Island 
is  boycotting  a  book  by  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh.  This  sounds  something  like 
calling  a  strike  in  Local  38  of  the  Iowa 
Bricklayers’  Union  because  it  was  ten 
below  in  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  on  the 
night  of  January  10.  The  connection  is 
that  Col.  Lindbergh  received  a  medal  from 
Hitler,  and  has  not  returned  it  with  scorn. 
Therefore  everything  Lindberghian 
should  be  repudiated  by  America.  The 
movement  against  the  Colonel  has  gone 
so  far  that  TW Airline  has  dropped  its 
name,  "The  Lindbergh  Line.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  it  has 
since  been  discovered  that  the  Colonel 
was  doing  his  country  a  great  service  by 
remaining  in  the  good  graces  of  Der 
Fuehrer  long  enough  to  scout  his  air 
forces. 

But  aside  from  the  individual  demerits 
of  the  case,  we  seem  to  have  a  precarious 
culture  when  such  emotionalism  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  rule.  When  we  begin,  any  day 
now,  to  burn  German  books  in  the  public 
squares,  we  shall  have  taken  the  final  step 
in  our  descent  to  Hitler’s  level. 


The  Shroud 


My  power  was  bom  in  freedom’s  tomb, 

My  arms  are  chains  and  my  breath’s  a  whip ; 

Those  bind,  this  lashes  the  quivering  life 
That  silent  shrieks  its  fear  of  doom. 

I  hate  the  cassock’s  friendly  smile 
And  arms  outstretched  to  helpless  men; 

I  hate  the  way  it  scours  my  den 
And  frees  the  victims  of  my  guile. 

I  hate  the  golden  light  divine 

That  glows  within  the  cassock’s  black; 

My  murky  cape,  a  gloomy  sack, 

Has  not  its  guiding,  shining  sign. 

I’m  the  guide  of  death’s  hollow  pate — 

My  wide-spread  cloak,  a  mist  of  tears, 

Has  vanquished  love  with  a  host  of  fears 
That  teach  the  simple  man  to  hate. 

— B.  Whitfield  Robinson. 
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The  Guest  Towel  and  its  Place 
in  the  American  Economy 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

NO  matter  how  much  he  worries  about  Hitler  and 
Baby’s  Shoes’  chances  in  the  fifth  race,  the  average 
American  lives  a  pretty  placid  existence  when  he  is  at  home. 
Things  run  so  smoothly  he  begins  to  think  his  chief  care  is 
how  to  meet  his  bills.  Never  a  thought  does  he  give  to  the 
guest  towel  problem,  for,  although  he  may  have  noted  with 
some  wonder  that  his  wife  has  neatly  arranged  a  lot  of 
handkerchiefs  around  the  bathroom,  he  knows  that  is  no 
concern  of  his.  Whenever  he  washes,  even  if  his  eyes  are 
well  soaped,  he  can  always  grope  with  complete  confidence 
for  the  good  old  Turkish  draped  symmetrically  on  its  ac¬ 
customed  hook. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  average  American  is  totally  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  shock  when  he  first  goes  visiting.  His 
hostess,  tactfully  pointing  out  that  her  furniture  and  ap¬ 
pointments  are  kept  very  clean  and  that  it  is  easier  to  clean 
him  than  the  things  he  may  handle,  shunts  him  immediately 
to  the  bathroom.  Here  the  visitor,  whom  we  shall  call  Cas¬ 
par  Sudz,  finds  washbowl  and  soap,  and  unsuspectingly 
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begins  his  ablutions.  This  is  the  end  of  Caspar’s  peace  of 
mind  until  he  recovers  from  the  experience  some  weeks 
later. 

As  Caspar  raises  his  dripping  face  from  the  bowl  he 
throws  a  casual  glance  to  his  left  for  a  towel.  Finding 
none,  he  looks  to  the  right,  still  poised  over  the  bowl  to  keep 
the  drips  within  bounds.  But  on  the  right  there  is  no  towel. 
Alarm  creeping  into  his  expression,  Caspar  turns  around. 
No  towel.  By  this  time  Caspar’s  vest  and  necktie  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  as  though  he’s  been  drinking  a  particularly 
sudsy  frappe  with  a  leaking  straw,  while  his  hands,  poised 
as  for  flight,  have  traced  a  slippery  trail  over  the  floor. 
Desperately  Caspar  looks  at  the  ceiling,  behind  the  shower 
curtain,  into  the  tub.  But  there  is  no  towel,  only  that  beau¬ 
tiful  array  of  children’s  handkerchiefs  along  the  wall,  each 
one  clean  and  crisp  and  absolutely  certain  to  be  a  wrinkled 
mess  if  he  should  use  it — not  that  it  would  dry  more  than 
two  fingers  and  a  cuticle.  Caspar  has  had  better  upbringing 
than  to  misappropriate  a  child’s  handkerchief,  and  besides 
he  has  no  way  to  dispose  of  the  evidence  if  he  should  use 

i 

one.  Just  as  he  is  considering  opening  the  window  to  let 
his  face  freeze  dry  he  catches  sight  of  the  bath  mat,  hung 
just  as  neatly  as  the  handkerchiefs,  but  not  as  likely  to  con¬ 
demn  him  with  mute  evidence  of  his  crime. 

A  few  moments  later,  Caspar  Sudz  emerges  from  the 
bathroom,  a  shaken  man  with  premature  gray  hairs,  yet 
wearing  a  definite  expression  of  triumph.  He  has  solved 
the  problem  of  the  guest  towel. 

Some,  however,  will  point  out  that  there  are  other 
phases  of  the  guest  towel  problem,  such  as  the  guest  towel 
as  a  source  of  family  discord,  the  origin  of  the  guest  towel, 
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and  the  reason  for  the  guest  towel.  This  just  shows  how 
hard  it  is  to  satisfy  some  people.  You  give  them  a  perfectly 
good  bath-mat  solution,  and  they  have  to  go  delving  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  business,  although  they  know  right  well  there 
are  some  guest  towel  problems  to  which  we  just  have  to 
become  reconciled.  The  question  of  our  guest  towel  income, 
for  example,  must  be  left  to  greater  minds.  But  we  can  at 
least  outline  the  situation  here,  taking  the  problems  in  the 
order  presented. 

“The  guest  towel  as  a  source  of  family  discord.”  This, 
I  think,  is  rare.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  instances 
when  the  lady  of  the  house  blows  up  because  some  member 
of  the  family  has  used  a  guest  towel.  I  cannot  believe  that 
much  trouble  is  caused  in  this  way,  for  there  are  at  large 
comparatively  few  people  so  mentally  unbalanced  as  to  use 
a  guest  towel  when  there  is  a  nice  big  dirty  Turkish  on 
hand.  In  the  first  place,  reason  revolts  against  trying  to 
dry  a  hand  area  of  well  over 
a  hundred  square  inches  with 
a  two-by-four  inch  towel.  And 
in  the  second  place — use  a 
clean  towel  on  one’s  hands 
when  a  dirty  one,  which  re¬ 
veals  no  evidence,  is  avail¬ 
able?  Tsk,  tsk;  it  just  isn’t 
done. 

And  now  we  are  asked 
the  origin  of,  and  the  reason 
for,  the  guest  towel.  Both 
may  be  expressed  in  three 
words:  bridge,  movies,  beano. 
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Lives  there  a  man  with  so  much  luck  who  never  has  brought 
home  such  truck  as  glass  plates,  ash  trays,  and — guest 
towels?  You  go  to  see  “Roaring  River  Gulch,”  a  titanic 
struggle  of  iron  men  pitting  their  strength  against  the  fury 
of  nature,  and  you  come  home  with  a  doily.  Your  partner 
gets  a  little  slam  while  you,  the  dummy,  are  concentrating 
on  the  doodles  on  the  No  Smoking  sign  in  the  comer — and 
they  congratulate  you  as  the  new  owner  of  a  set  of  napkins, 
each  about  large  enough  to  be  the  locale  of  a  flea  circus 
sideshow.  Or  just  because  you  had  Under  the  E,  51  on  your 
card,  you  stagger  out  with  a  load  of  linen  postcards.  You 
can't  stop  them  coming. 

I  remember  that  my  folks  put  up  quite  a  struggle, 
though.  When  the  foundations  began  to  settle  under  the 
weight  of  the  book-ends,  paper-weights  with  snow  falling 
inside  them,  and  guest  towels,  and  we  had  put  the  piano 
in  the  garage  to  make  room  for  the'  ash-trays,  we  ran  a 
bridge  party.  We  had  door  prizes,  booby  prizes,  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  for  each  table.  That  relieved 
the  strain  until  the  neighbors  invited  us  to  their  parties, 
and  we  got  the  stuff  back.  But  it  took  Christmas  to  dis¬ 
courage  us.  We  gave  away  most  of  the  towels,  all  right, 
but  on  Christmas  morning  the  books  showed  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  We  had  more  of  the  dam  things  than 
ever,  and  now  we  had  to  keep  them  all,  at  least  until  the 
donors  had  seen  their  gifts  in  conspicuous  places.  That  took 
the  hearts  right  out  of  us,  and  we  are  now  completely  recon¬ 
ciled  to  our  guest-towel-ridden  fate. 

But  I’m  still  not  reconciled  to  drying  my  hands  on  my 
shirt-tails — at  least  not  until  some  irate  host  warns  me 
never  to  darken  his  bath-mat  again. 
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Liturgy  And  Ritual 

By  Francis  A.  Cahill 

THE  endeavours  of  the  Liturgical  Movement  are  being 
seriously  hampered  in  this  country  because  of  a  ten¬ 
dency,  among  Catholics,  to  confuse  the  terms  liturgy,  ritual, 
rubrics.  The  next  step  for  the  liturgical  skeptic  is  to  qualify 
every  action  of  liturgioligists  as  archaeological  or  mediaeval. 

Liturgy,  according  to  its  etymology,  designates  a  pub¬ 
lic  work  or  service.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  “leitos,” 
public  or  belonging  to  the  people,  and  (the  root  of  the 
word)  “ergon”  work.  Finding  its  center  in  the  great  social 
action  of  the  Mass,  and  basing  its  corporateness  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  the  liturgy  is  the 
public  and  official  worship  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  exterior¬ 
izing  of  our  interior  worship.  It  calls  for  the  active  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  the  faithful  in  the  public  and  solemn  prayers 
of  the  Church,  and  Pope  Pius  X  said,  in  1903,  that  such 
active  participation  is  the  “primary  and  indispensable 
source  of  the  true  Christian  spirit.” 

The  Liturgy  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  Mass, 
the  center  of  Christian  Worship.  Furthermore  it  finds  an 
outlet  in  gestures,  acclamations,  litanies,  benedictions,  ex- 
orcisisms,  creeds,  doxologies  and  chants. 
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It  was  this  official  worship  in  its  most  corporate  aspect 
that  nurtured  the  Church  through  its  first  trials  and  per¬ 
secutions.  These  early  Christians  realized  that  they  were 
united  into  one  great  body,  one  body  in  Christ;  and,  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  true  Christian  spirit  they  went 
out  and  Christianized  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  The 
Middle  Ages,  participating  in  and  guided  by  the  liturgy, 
have  been  catapulted  into  the  enviable  position  of  being 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  civilizations  ever  enjoyed 
by  the  western  world. 

Four  centuries  of  protestant  skepticism  and  egocentric 
individualism  permeated  our  Worship  and  did  its  utmost 
to  degrade  it.  But  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  still  remains 
with  us  though  participation  in  it  by  the  laity  has  suffered 
to  an  alarming  degree.  In  realization  of  this  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius  XI,  declared  it  “is  most  necessary  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  not  as  outsiders  or  as  dumb  spectators,  but  as  under¬ 
standing  truly  and  as  penetrated  by  the  beauty  of  the 
liturgy,  should  so  assist  at  the  sacred  functions  that  their 
voices  alternate  with  those  of  the  priest  and  choir.” 

To  carry  the  idea  of  our  late  beloved  Pontiff  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  application  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  the  center  of  Christian  Worship,  the  Mass. 
While  at  the  Mass,  assisting  at  it  must  be  our  chief,  our 
only  business.  No  use  of  rosaries,  no  murmuring  of  indiv¬ 
idual  petitions;  we  must  endeavour  to  penetrate  its  mean¬ 
ing,  mentally  share  in  its  incidents,  identify  ourselves  with 
the  priest,  even  use  the  official  formulas  being  spoken  at 
the  altar.  That  is  why  Abbot  Cabrol  said  that  to  “isolate 
oneself  from  what  the  priest  does  during  the  Holy  Sacri- 
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fice,  to  give  oneself  up  to  some  private  devotion  of  reading, 
is  not  to  have  the  least  idea  of  Christian  Worship.” 

A  conscious  pursuance  of  the  liturgical  or  ecclesiastical 
year  and  the  Divine  Office  are  further  aspirations  of  the 
liturgical  revival.  The  ecclesiastical  year  especially  im¬ 
plies  active,  conscious  participation  of  the  laity  and  another 
aspect  of  this  cycle  is  its  ability  to  teach  Theology.  Pope 
Pius  XI  said  that  the  “annual  celebrations  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  are  far  more  efficacious  for  the  instructing  of  the 
people  in  matters  of  faith  and  thereby  leading  them  to  the 
inner  joys  of  spiritual  life  than  any,  even  the  most  weighty 
pronouncements  of  the  teaching  Church.” 

To  those  who  proclaim  that  the  Liturgy  is  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Church  building,  stained  glass  windows,  the 
number  of  candles  on  the  altar,  the  color  of  vestments  and 
such,  may  I  say  that  though  such  things  may  or  may  not 
be  liturgical,  yet  they  are  not  the  liturgy.  The  Mass  is 
focal  point  of  the  liturgy  and  only  when  such  things  as 
stained  glass  windows  or  lighted  candles  tend  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  taking  place 
before  us,  are  they  called  liturgical.  However  they  are  not 
the  essentials  and  the  term  ‘rituaF  is  applied  to  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  Christian  Worship.  Rubrics  are  specific  directions 
to  the  priest  as  to  how  he  should  perform  certain  actions; 
for  instance,  holding  the  sacred  chalice. 

The  ritual  of  the  Church  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its 
significance  in  the  general  degradation  of  art  brought  about 
by  the  combination  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  we  have  been  witness- 
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ing  a  liturgical  rebirth.  Beautiful  Churches  are  beginning 
to  spring  up  around  us ;  the  lost  art  of  making  stained  glass 
windows  has  been  recovered  and  recuscitated;  Georgian 
Chant  is  again  resuming  its  position  as  the  most  thoroughly 
Christian  music  we  possess.  With  the  advent  of  a  renewed 
interest  in  symbolism  Christian  Worship  is  sure  to  bound 
upwards  to  a  new  spiritual  level. 

The  importance  of  the  revival  of  ritual  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  Papal  Encyclical ' Opus  Primas “Since  man  is  com¬ 
posed  of  body  and  soul  he  must  be  so  moved  and  inspired 
by  the  exterior  solemnities  of  feast  days  that  he  learns  the 
divine  teachings  more  abundantly  through  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  sacred  rites,  and  that,  having  absorbed  them 
into  his  flesh  and  blood,  he  may  have  them  serve  unto 
progress  in  spiritual  life.” 

Let  us  then  strive  to  give  to  God  the  greatest  glory 
within  our  power.  We  must  participate  consciously  in  the 
glorious  liturgy  of  our  Church  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  a  very  majestic  ritual  at  our  disposal.  Then  the  true 
Christian  spirit  will  become  alive  and  made  to  flourish  again. 
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Public  Enemy  No.  I 

By  George  J.  Devlin 

We  never  did  like  going  to  a  dentist; 

This  tale  with  a  moral  proves  we  were  right. 

Scene:  The  little  town  of  Knobsville.  More  particu¬ 
larly,  the  dental  office  of  Dr.  Peter  Smith,  fifty-one-year-old 
oral  artist.  When  the  scene  opens,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
office  except  Dr.  Smith.  He  is  seated  in  a  time-worn  chair 
situated  in  the  small  working  office.  Lying  on  a  table  beside 
him  is  a  pyramid  of  old  magazines  and  a  thick  volume  en¬ 
titled  Dental  Dictionary. 

Dr.  Smith  is  reading  the  morning  newspaper.  On 
the  front  page  is  a  three-column  picture  of  one  Dan 
“Killer”  Cassidy,  who  is  the  object  of  a  nation-wide  police 
search  which  started  two  years  ago  when  he  was  designated 
by  Washington  as  public  enemy  number  one.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  killed  four  policemen  and  the  orders  are  to  shoot  on 
sight.  Dr.  Smith,  safe  in  the  humdrum  existence  of  a  small 
town  dentist,  experiences  the  pleasant  thrill  of  a  danger 
that  can  touch  him  only  through  the  medium  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  reads  that  the  search  has  been  growing  hot 
of  late. 
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He  is  about  to  turn  to  the  sports  page  when  a  chunky 
figure  slides  into  the  room  and  bolts  the  door  behind  him. 
Dr.  Smith  arises  from  his  chair,  startled. 

Doctor — Killer  Cassidy! 

Cassidy — Oh,  so  you  know  me. 

Doc — Your  picture  is  in  the  paper  here. 

Cass — Yeh.  I  saw  it. 

Doc  (his  composure  recovered) — Why  did  you  come 
here?  I  have  no  money. 

Cass — It’s  not  money  I’m  after.  I’ve  risked  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  hell  to  come  here  and  I  wouldn’t  do  that  for  money. 

Doc — Then  why? 

Cass — I’ve  got  a  toothache. 

Doc — A  toothache.  And  you  came  out  of  hiding,  you 
risked  police  bullets  to  get  a  toothache  fixed  ? 

Cass — Certainly.  Didn’t  you  ever  have  a  toothache? 

Doc — Of  course,  but  .  .  . 

Cass  (breaking  in) — All  right,  can  the  chatter.  I’ll 
do  the  talking  from  now  on  and  you  do  the  working. 

Doc  (composure  recovered) — Very  well.  (He  motions 
to  the  dental  chair  in  the  office. )  Step  this  way. 

Cass  (seating  himself  comfortably,  still  covering  the 
Doctor  with  his  gun) — Remember  now.  No  false  moves. 

Doc — I  had  gathered  as  much. 

Cass— Well,  come  on.  Fix  me  up. 

Doc  (taking  his  mirror  and  explorer) — Open  your 
mouth. 

Cass  (suspiciously) — What’s  in  your  hand?  Huh? 

Doc — Just  a  mirror  and  explorer. 

Cass — What  for? 
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Doc — To  examine  your  mouth,  of  course. 

Cass — Oh.  Well,  hurry  up. 

Doc  (after  a  quick  perusal  of  his  mouth) — Hmm. 
Guess  we’ll  have  to  extract  it. 

Cass — What  do  you  mean,  extract  it  ? 

Doc  (peering  at  his  patient  to  make  sure  he  wasn’t 
ribbing  him) — To  pull  the  tooth. 

Cass — Oh.  You  know,  I’ve  never  been  to  a  dentist  be¬ 
fore.  (He  laughs.)  Always  been  too  busy. 

Doc — You’ve  never  been  to  a  dentist  before? 

Cass — No,  but  I  never  was  really  troubled  with  my 
teeth  until  yesterday.  And  then  this  started.  (He  groans 
and  puts  a  hand  to  his  jaw. )  It’s  terrible. 

Doc — Yes,  I  guess  it  is  pretty  bad.  But,  frankly,  I 
can’t  see  you  risking  police  bullets  just  to  get  it  fixed. 

Cass — Why  not?  Police  bullets  are  nothing. 

Doc  (vaguely  ironic) — I’m  given  to  understand  that 
they  hurt  a  great  deal  when  imbedded  in  the  body,  and 
when  imbedded  in  a  vital  portion,  they  kill. 

Cass — So  what?  It’s  a  nice  way  to  die.  You  at  least 
get  your  picture  in  the  paper.  You’re  at  least  famous. 

Doc  (turning  to  his  cabinet) — I  suppose  so. 

Cass — But  why  suffer  with  a  toothache  ?  That  doesn’t 
make  you  a  hero.  They’re  too  common.  Everybody  has 
them.  Headaches  are  the  same. 

Doc  ( turning  around )  — Headaches  ? 

Cass  (shifting  his  position  a  little  but  still  covering 
the  Doctor. )  Yeh.  Had  a  lot  of  them.  Can’t  stand  them. 
You  can  have  a  tooth  pulled  but  not  a  head.  (He  laughs  at 
his  own  joke.) 
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Doc  (turning  again  to  his  cabinet) — Then  you  can’t  en¬ 
dure  pain  unless  there’s  glory  attached  to  it  ? 

Cass — What  are  you,  a  preacher  or  a  dentist? 

Doc — A  dentist,  I  hope. 

Cass — Then  hurry  up  and — er — extract  this  tooth. 

Doc — I  have  to  prepare  my  instruments. 

Cass — What  instruments  ? 

Doc — Since  you’ve  never  been  to  a  dentist’s  office  be¬ 
fore  would  you  like  me  to  explain  each  instrument  as  I  place 
it  on  the  table  beside  you? 

Cass — That’s  better  than  preaching. 

Doc — Now  these  are  the  preliminary  forceps. 

Cass — Preliminary  ? 

Doc — Yes,  we  start  the  extraction  with  them. 

Cass — Look  big  enough  to  me  to  pull  a  tooth  all  by 
themselves. 

Doc  (pulling  out  of  the  drawer  the  big  wrench  that  he 
uses  to  tighten  the  bolts  in  the  dentist  chair,  a  mischievous 
look  in  his  eyes) — Oh  no.  We  have  to  use  this  eventually. 

Cass  (his  face  a  little  pale) — Holy  Smokes! 

Doc — What’s  the  matter? 

Cass — That  thing  there  looks  like  it  is  used  on 
elephants. 

Doc  (laughing  lightly) — I’m  beginning  to  think  you’re 
not  kidding  me  about  never  having  been  to  a  dentist  in  your 
life. 

Cass — Yeh.  I  guess  I  do  sound  dumb. 

Doc  (lifting  a  hammer  out  of  another  drawer) — We 
use  this  with  a  chisel  if  the  tooth  is  very  stubborn. 

Cass  (paler) — Listen,  Doc.  Is  this  going  to  hurt? 
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Doc  (professionally) — Oh,  just  a  little. 

Cass — How  much  ? 

Doc — Well,  of  course,  it  will  hurt  some.  Usually  my 
patients  don’t  pass  out  with  the  pain. 

Cass  (still  paler  and  obviously  nervous) — Well,  hurry 
up  about  it. 

Doc  (placing  a  huge  white  basin  on  the  table) — When 
the  tooth  is  pulled,  spit  into  this. 

Cass — Spit  what? 

Doc — Blood.  Otherwise,  it  will  pour  down  your  throat. 

Cass — Will  there  be  much  blood? 

Doc — Oh,  no.  I  think  the  basin  will  hold  it  all. 

Cass  (his  face  the  color  of  a  sheet) — Listen,  Doc.  Isn’t 
there  something  you  guys  give  that  takes  away  the  pain? 

Doc — Gas  ? 

Cass — No.  That  knocks  you  out.  I’m  not  that  dumb. 

Doc — Ether? 

Cass — What?  Are  you  trying  to  trap  me?  I  know 
all  about  ether.  The  stuff  I  want  is  called  norycane  or 
something  like  that.  I  heard  my  pals  talking  about  it  once. 

Doc — You  must  mean  novocaine.  Yes,  that  does  numb 
the  pain  without  putting  you  unconscious.  Ever  have  it 
before? 

Cass — Nope. 

Doc — Will  you  trust  me  to  administer  it? 

Cass — I’m  not  trusting  you.  I’ve  got  you  covered  all 
the  time. 

Doc  (thinking  fast) — See  that  machine  over  there. 
(He  points  to  his  gas  machine.)  That’s  the  novocaine  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Know  how  it  works? 
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Cass — Nope. 

Doc — I  put  the  nosepiece  over  your  nose.  You  take 
ten  deep  breaths  through  your  nose  and  at  the  same  time 
stick  your  hand  in  your  mouth  so  that  the  index  finger  of 
your  right  hand  is  touching  the  aching  tooth.  That  local¬ 
izes  the  effect. 

Cass — O.  K.  Hurry  up.  (The  Doctor  goes  to  adjust 
the  nosepiece,  but  the  Killer,  still  suspicious,  draws  back. ) 
No  tricks  now.  I’ve  got  my  gun  in  your  ribs. 

Doc — It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  a  trick  with  a  gun 
in  my  ribs. 

Cass — And  fatal.  Come  on.  Give  me  the  novocaine. 

Doc  (adjusting  the  nosepiece)— Now  five  deep  breaths. 

(The  Killer  takes  eight  deep  breaths  and  tries  feebly 
to  throw  off  the  nosepiece.  The  gun  slips  from  his  hand. 
The  Doctor  keeps  the  nosepiece  on  another  few  minutes. 
He  then  walks  over  to  his  telephone. ) 

Doc — Operator,  get  me  Sheriff  Blake.  (A  pause.) 
Sheriff  Blake  ?  This  is  Doc  Smith.  I’ve  got  Killer  Cassidy 
asleep  in  my  chair  over  here.  You  don’t  believe  me?  Well, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  myself.  You’ll 
be  right  over?  Well  hurry  up,  I  can’t  keep  him  under  gas 
forever. 
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The  Laughing  Mask  and 
The  Sad  One 

By  Frederic  J.  O’Hara 

IT  was  a  chilly  Saturday  evening  in  the  fall,  the  kind  of 
weather  when  you  have  a  miserable  cold,  and  I  had  one. 
But  this  is  not  about  the  cold.  The  trolley  car  painfully 
continued  up  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  stopped  at  Cummins 
Highway.  That  little  drunken  Scotchman  was  shouting 
again,  though  this  time  I  couldn’t  hear  what  he  said.  He 
had  made  himself  known  after  the  car  started  by  shouting, 
“Get  your — feet  outta  my  way!”  as  he  stumbled  over  his 
own  shoes  to  the  back  of  the  car  where  I  sat.  I  had  laughed 
noiselessly  to  myself  and  hoped  he  wouldn’t  come  near  me. 
He  didn’t,  but  sat  down  beside  a  conductor  who  was  on  his 
way  home  from  work,  and  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  to  run 
the  Boston  Elevated.  Though  he  tried  not  to  show  it,  I 
noticed  a  bit  of  annoyance  and  amusement  in  the  conductor’s 
face. 

And  now  the  Scotchman  was  causing  craned  necks 
and  curious  glances  again.  When  I  looked  up  from  my 
Life  magazine — that’s  the  one  I  buy  now  because  I  can’t 
read  print  on  street  cars — ,  I  saw  him  standing  beside  the 
door  just  as  it  opened.  Two  men,  late  for  supper,  hurriedly 
hopped  off  the  car,  but  not  before  the  well  liquored  Scot 
slapped  each  on  the  back  and  roared,  “Get  off,  get  off.  You 
been  on  here  long  enough.” 
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I  snickered  loudly  and  chuckled  to  myself,  at  which  a 
dour  looking  businessman  who  was  hanging  onto  a  strap 
above  turned  and  stared  down  at  me  blankly.  The  rest  of 
the  car  smiled  at  this  latest  misdeed. 

I  had  forgotten  my  magazine  entirely  by  now  and 
watched  his  antics  with  amusement.  He  had  on  a  brown 
alpaca  overcoat,  and  a  tweed  cap  that  had  just  been  taken 
from  its  box.  The  coat  looked  most  comical.  It  was  too 
long,  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  to  hunch  his  shoulders  to 
keep  it  on  all  the  time.  The  headgear  made  him  seem 
funnier  than  ever,  for  one  never  sees  or  hears  of  a  cap  now¬ 
adays  except  in  a  picture  of  the  Rover  Boys  or  in  an  article 
by  Joe  McCarthy. 

I  began  rehearsing  in  my  mind  how  to  tell  everyone 
about  this  funny  drunk.  A  story  about  a  drunk  is  always 
well  received,  and  you  know  how  you  run  over  the  idea  in 
your  head  to  see  what  points  to  enlarge  on  and  what  to 
leave  out.  Well,  that’s  what  I  was  doing  as  I  watched  him 
now  sit  down  beside  a  tall,  burly,  good-natured  looking 
fellow  and  try  to  start  a  fight.  The  heavy  man  humored  him. 

The  Scot  disappeared  then.  But  in  the  next  minute, 
when  the  car  stopped  and  a  young  fellow  climbed  aboard, 
a  small  fist  shot  out  from  behind  the  motorman’s  brown  cur¬ 
tain,  and  gave  the  most  surprised  person  in  the  world  a 
punch  in  the  chest.  This  new  passenger  took  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  quickly  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  tipsy  trickster, 
but  paid  his  fare  and  sat  down  among  the  laughing  passen¬ 
gers.  Say!  I  almost  forgot  my  stop. 

I  thought  of  him  as  I  crossed  the  street.  He  had  not 
looked  like  a  habitual  inebriate.  That  ruddy  complexion 
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was  not  all  from  alcohol.  The  fellow  probably  won’t  have 
another  of  these  affairs  again  for  many  months.  I  think 
I’ll  write  a  story  about  him,  how  he  was  meek  and  mild  and 
obeyed  his  wife  every  day,  but  once  in  a  while,  a  great  while, 
he  went  on  a  rampage. 

I  hurried  to  work,  spent  a  busy  evening  stacking  dirty 
dishes  and  scalding  them  in  the  spray  machine. 

At  twelve-thirty,  when  leaving,  I  remembered  my 
Scotchman  and  told  Andy,  the  bus  boy,  I  must  tell  him  a 
funny  experience  I  had  had.  All  this  as  we  shivered  and 
ran  for  a  street-car. 

Just  in  front  of  the  bank  we  noticed  a  crowd  gathering 
near  the  curb,  and  we  ran  up  as  they  lifted  a  covered  form 
into  an  ambulance.  The  newsboy  looked  at  us  and  said, 
“Just  another  dead  drunk.”  And  then  someone  tossed  a 
tweed  cap  in  on  top  of  the  body. 

After  we  boarded  the  car  Andy  asked  me  about  my 
experience.  I  said  it  wasn’t  much  of  anything. 

I  never  did  get  around  to  writing  that  story,  either. 


Happiness 

My  good  friend  sings 
That’s  because  he  is  a  yellow  canary  in  a 
Washington  Street  window 
And  doesn’t  have  to  worry 

About  Communism. 

— Leo  J.  Murphy. 
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Quintains 


Hate  curls 
A  bitter  lip, 

Hate  smiles  a  bitter  smile. 

Hate  builds.  Iconoclastic  Love 
Destroys. 

— R.  F.  B. 


He  knows 

He’s  lost  her  .  .  .  but 

It  hurts  to  watch  those  sands 

Of  gold  slip  through  his  hands  .  .  .  and  want 

That  gold. 

— R.  F.  B. 
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Well  — For  Art’s  Sake! 

By  Luke  Farley 

1  IMAGINE  a  great  many  of  you  have  seen  examples  of 
that  ultra-modem  phenomenon  called  Surrealistic  Paint¬ 
ing.  I  know  the  way  you  felt !  I  felt  the  same  way,  and  had 
the  very  same  sentiments.  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  a  crisp  new 
dollar  bill,  (if  I  had  one)  that  three  questions  entered  your 
bewildered  minds:  “What  under  the  sun  is  this  supposed 
to  represent?”  “Which  resident  of  the  local  insane  asylum 
painted  it?”  and,  “Is  that  a  green  cow  in  the  comer,  playing 
a  violin  with  a  bunch  of  celery,  or  is  it  Death,  taking  a 
Holiday?”  Undoubtedly,  you  were  very  much  put  out.  Per¬ 
haps  you  formed  a  comparison,  as  I  did,  to  the  masterpieces 
of  yesterday.  Perhaps  you  visualized  the  Muse  of  Art  in 
tears,  as  De  Vinci,  Rembrandt  and  Whistler  shook  threat¬ 
ening  fists  at  our  so-called  “contemporary  painters,”  from 
their  heavenly  abode. 

However  we  must  not  judge  these  surrealist  aspirants 
too  hastily!  They  are  laying  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
art,  and  what  a  milestone!  Their  works  range  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous, — predominantly  the  ridiculous. 

This  present  trend  of  modernism  in  art,  as  you  un¬ 
doubtedly  know,  was  set  by  the  Henri  Group,  and  the  Mod- 
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ernists  who  came  into  the  limelight  between  1910  and  1920. 
The  naturalistic  movement  had  been  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  Impressionism  began  to  flourish.  Paul  Cezanne, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  for  the  past  thirty  years,  really  started  the  ball 
rolling.  He  emphasized  structure  and  solidity,  turning 
American  art  towards  the  European  tradition  of  design. 
Broad  areas  of  flat  color,  tilted  and  diagonal  perspective 
and  rhythmic  design  are  the  oustanding  features. 

Strongly  opposed  to  Naturalism  in  Art,  the  Modernists 
hold,  as  Maurice  Denis  says  “Every  work  of  art  is  a  carica¬ 
ture, — a  passionate  interpretation  of  sensation/’  With  this 
opinion  they  believe  that  “human  interest”  is  comparatively 
an  unimportant  factor  in  painting. 

The  Expressionists,  and  Super-realists,  or  Surrealists 
stressed  the  imaginative,  the  subconscious  and  the  abstract. 
Their  purpose  was  to  create  the  unexpected,  the  mysterious, 
the  fantastic,  and  the  macabre.  They  have  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  just  that. 

Real  art  lovers  do  not  condemn  all  modern  art.  Certain 
phases  of  it  are  acceptable.  But  Surrealism,  Futurism,  and 
Expressionism  have  broken  the  barriers.  They  have  run 
the  gamut  of  madness.  We  all  realize  that  Painting  and 
Sculpture  are  supposed  to  represent  life,  that  art  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  convey  the  realization  of  the  author’s  emotions, 
and  that  the  means  of  conveyance  must  be  capable  of  under¬ 
standing.  When  art  has  so  disintegrated,  that  men  who 
might  be  accomplished  artists,  paint  a  picture  entitled 
“Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  and  consisting  of  a  whisk-broom, 
two  shovels  and  an  orange  mule,  then  it  is  high  time  for 
all  art  lovers  to  unite  and  put  a  stop  to  it,  before  it  under- 
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mines  all  intelligent  art.  It  is  an  insult  to  aesthetic  appre¬ 
ciation. 

I  recall  a  very  amusing  incident,  during  an  exhibition 
in  one  of  our  many  solicitous  Art  Schools  in  Boston,  a  few 
summers  ago.  It  still  tickles  my  sense  of  humor,  and  never 
fails  to  produce  an  immediate  smile. 

Upon  the  reception  room  walls  had  been  very  artisti¬ 
cally  arranged  some  of  these  modern  masterpieces.  There 
they  hung  in  their  gay  confusion  of  glaring  reds,  bright 
yellows  and  sombre  grays,  and  there  I  stood  in  a  fog  of 
amazement.  A  young  man  sat  at  a  desk  in  the  corner 
busily  engaged  in  doing  nothing.  Several  times  I  decided 
to  ask  him  just  what  the  pictures  represented,  but  I  felt 
sure  that  he  would  stare  solemnly  at  me  and  say,  “Sh-sh — 
It’s  a  secret.” 

As  I  stood  before  a  four 
by  five  canvas,  summing  up 
all  my  energy  and  powers  of 
concentration  to  assist  me  in. 
solving  this  picture  puzzle, 
a  very  distinguished  looking 
elderly  lady  entered  the  room, 
accompanied  by  a  small  half- 
starved  gentleman.  She  held 
her  spectacles  aloft  (I  am  still 
in  doubt  whether  or  not  they 
contained  glass)  as  she  scru¬ 
tinized  each  canvas.  Every  so 
often  a  sigh  or  an  outburst  of 
jumbled  criticism  reached  my 
ears  from  her  direction.  '  ^  7  ^ 
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Presently  she  and  her  rather  timid  companion  stopped 
trying  to  decipher.  “Wonderful,  simply  wonderful,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Notice  the  beautiful  coloring!  See  the  exquisite¬ 
ness  in  arrangement !  Why  that’s  the  best  picture  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  the  Delaware  I’ve  seen  yet,  William.” 

Suddenly  William  spoke  in  a  high  tenor  voice,  quite 
suited  to  his  appearance.  “Oh  no,  Ethel,  that’s  Jonah  leav¬ 
ing  the  stomach  of  the  Whale.” 

A  heated  argument  then  ensued,  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  everyone  in  the  room.  Before  they  came  to  blows, 
however,  the  young  man  seated  in  the  comer,  approached 
them.  When  he  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance  to 
them,  she  explained  the  difficulty  to  him  and  he  politely  in¬ 
formed  her  that  he  was  the  author,  and  that  his  master¬ 
piece  represented  “Cleopatra  bathing  in  the  Nile.” 

“Well,”  the  indignant  matron  declared,  “this  surrealis¬ 
tic  art  is  beyond  me.”  And  with  these  words,  she  gripped 
her  companion  by  the  arm,  and  hurried  for  the  door.  When 
she  reached  her  destination,  she  turned  towards  the  artist, 
whose  blushing  countenance  matched  his  crimson  tie,  and 
loudly  exclaimed — “And  it’s  the  first  time  I’ve  been  in¬ 
formed  that  Cleopatra  had  whiskers.” 

Unable  to  restrain  my  laughter,  I  swiftly  followed  them 
from  the  room,  feeling  much  sympathy  for  the  confused 
lady  and  her  companion. 

True,  as  some  believe,  our  contemporary  art  portrays 
the  chaos  and  unrest  of  modem  life.  Blume’s  “South  of 
Scranton”  and  Weber’s  “New  York  at  Night”  are  perfect 
examples  of  this  viewpoint.  Then  they  argue  that  all  in  the 
artistic  field  that  can  be  accomplished  has  been  accom¬ 
plished;  that  perfection  has  long  since  been  attained  in 
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rhythm,  color,  and  symmetry ;  that  new  areas  of  experimen¬ 
tation  have  been  opened  and  that  the  generation  of  today 
cannot  judge  or  criticize  the  results  of  modern  artistic  en¬ 
deavor.  We  can  concede  this  much  to  them.  But  how  in  the 
name  of  Michaelangelo  can  they  call  this  art.  It  is  not  the 
application  of  reproduction,  of  accepted  principles.  But  I 
suppose  we  have  to  take  this  as  a  part  of  our  progressing 
world,  with  television,  Chamberlain,  airplanes,  and  Charlie 
McCarthy  quips. 

The  excuse  is  that  they  have  no  new  field  of  endeavor, 
except  that  of  Surrealism.  This  argument  that  “every¬ 
thing’s  been  done  before,”  that  every  pictorial  idea  is  hack¬ 
neyed,  is  without  foundation.  Art  represents  life, — and  life 
is  so  changing  it  always  has  something  new  to  offer. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rebellion  declaring  that 
we  must  free  ourselves  from  these  foreign  influences.  At 
first  Museums  turned  in  rage  upon  the  advance  of  Modern¬ 
ism,  but  today,  almost  every  museum  in  the  country  has 
opened  its  doors  to  it.  Yesterday  the  inspiration  of  art  was 
Religion, — Christ, — the  Madonna.  Today  the  impetus  is  ab¬ 
straction,  and  subconscious  imagination. 

Art  for  art’s  sake  is  passe.  Sensibility,  coherence  and 
human  interest  are  ghosts  of  departed  centuries,  and  art 
has  become  as  dull  as  a  political  paster  after  election  day! 

If  our  modern  painters  can  represent  accurately  the 
conscious  mind  then  they  will  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  If  they  can  further  the  ideals  of  Raphael,  Conat  and 
Reynolds,  or  even  equal  them,  then  they  can  pat  themselves 
on  the  back,  and  banish  Futurism,  Modernism,  and  Surreal¬ 
ism,  into  some  dark  Crimean  desert. 
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